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"If you reach 10 percent of your students, you're a 
good teacher." In 13 years as a college English 
teacher, I've heard that too often. Can you imagine 
your mechanic saying, "If I fix 10 percent of the cars 
in my shop I'm a good mechanic"? Or your doctor: "If 
I heal 10 percent of my patients, I'm a good doctor"? 
That's a 90 percent kill rate. 


For many of my teaching years, I had a 90 percent kill 
rate. I'd been talking my students to death. It was 
1971 when it hit me. I was lecturing to my American 
literature class about Henry James. After class a 
student came to me and said, "Samething you said I 
didn't get down right. Would you repeat it for me 
please? I'm student teaching in the fall and I want 
to give this stuff to my high school lit class." I 
was stunned. This young man wanted to present my 
words and ideas to his students. 


*Robert G. Kraft is an associate professor of English 
at Eastern Michigan University. 


This article is reprinted fram Change Magazine 
June - July 1978. 


a. 


Bike Riding 


He felt no need to 
stir my lecture into his own understanding. He felt no 
need to consider what high schoolers would respond 
to. He would just lecture them my lecture. Where 
had he gotten such ideas? 

Obviously, from me. From all his teachers. 

That student confirmed my suspicions about my- 
self and most of my university teachers. We are 
teaching badly. Horribly, in fact. For me that day in 
1971 started an anxious search. There had to be a bet- 
ter way. Since then I've come to some firm answers 
about these old questions. What is learning? When 
and how do people learn? 

When and how did I learn? I sometimes ride a bike 
to school. When I think back to how I learned to 
ride, | remember a heavy green and white girl's bike 
from Sears. I was seven, the youngest in my family, 
and too small to reach the pedals on my brother's 
bike. My dad's store, with candy, cookies, and all 
that, was three blocks away. | went there several 
times a day, and I was tired of walking. Besides, 
smaller kids than I could ride two-wheelers. 

I straddled the bike and came down hard on the 
top pedal. | tipped over. I got back on and tipped 
again. The bike pinned me under and | scraped a 
thigh on the sidewalk. But I had to learn, so I kept at 
it. Ina week | could ride pretty well. Today I can also 
read, write, ski, and even fix the clothes dryer in my 
home. | learned them all the same way. 

There is something so simple, so universal in this 
learning pattern. I needed to know or do something, 
so I went after it. It was hard and hurt sometimes, 
but it worked. But when I think about what I learned 
in classrooms, that bike-riding pattern seldom hap- 
pened. Often I sat passive, waiting for class to be 
over. Sometimes I got interested in something and 
read up on it. Twice I read an abridged Moby Dick. I 
did well on tests and everyone thought I was a good 
student. I remember some of the things I read in 
school too. Did you know King James I of England, 
remembered for the King James Bible, was fascinated 
by witches and liked to hunt them down? I don’t 
know why I remember that. But mostly I learned 
how to succeed in school. This is a familiar story. 
A string of books have come out in the last two de- 
cades about our time killing, dreary schools. But 
these told me little about college teaching. I had to 
provide the conditions for learning that made it pos- 
sible for me to learn to ride a bike. 

I started the search with a book of collected essays 
by reputedly great teachers. I don’t remember the ti- 


tle now because the book made little impression on 
me. These were people students admired, and they 
came across as warm, witty, and altogether likable. 
Most were pleased and surprised at having been 
chosen. But baffled. They had no helpful advice to 
offer me except—this is the one line I remember— 
“Wear a different tie to school each day.” 

1 had a memorable teacher at the University of 
Minnesota in 1962. Her name was Emeline. She 
taught Victorian literature. She had a glass eye that 
fixed on your hairline when she talked to you. 
Emeline liked my paper on Robert Browning's play A 
Blot on the Escutcheon, and I loved her for liking it. 
The class smiled and applauded after her brilliant 
closing lecture. I was awash in admiration. 

If | were to ask Emeline today what her teaching 
secrets are, she too would be baffled. She might say, 


’ “Prepare, be yourself, and be civil.” As her student, | 


had a different view; she liked my paper and I liked 
her. But that was different from good teaching. My 
infatuation, her glass eye, even her bright and witty 
lectures were like my brown, leathery school bag. 
Nice, but only what's inside matters. How much 
Browning, Tennyson, and Arthur Hugh Clough 
(rhymes with “rough,” I recall) are part of me today? 
What is still part of me measures Emeline’s effective- 
ness, and only that. 

Emeline, I'm sure, thought little about what her 
Victorian gentlemen would be to me 15 years later. 
She knew what these gentlemen had to say and what 
it meant. There was nothing in her literary PhD 
studies that told her what would make Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti live in the hearts of her students. There was 
certainly nothing in mine. She learned teaching from 
watching her teachers. And their advice was, “Wear 
a different tie each day.” I was back where I started. 

But I pushed the question. How much Victorian lit- 
erature do I recall? It seemed a fair test. I hadn't 
taught or read Victorian literature since Emeline’s 
class. My specialty was modern American fiction, 
and I was barely able to keep up with that. So | 
asked, “Kraft, what do you know about Victorian 
literature?” 

First, | remember everyone's names. (Roll this 
name off your tongue: Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne.) I remember some Browning poems because | 
liked them. “Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister” I can 
even recite. It’s about monks, you see, and I went to 
a college that was part of a monastery. I knew about 
monks. Once I was even going to be one. 

But most of all I remember that Browning play | 
wrote about; it was the paper Emeline liked so well. 
That play was full of phony love conflict and, above 
all, grand speeches. | said it was a bad play and 


Emeline agreed. 

That paper set me thinking about other papers | 
wrote. I remembered one about Edgar Allan Poe's 
poem “Eureka,” which describes how the universe 
came to be. It was the big bang theory long before 
scientists hit on the same idea. My teacher thought 
that was a fine essay. Another, about an early Haw- 
thorne story, went over so well my teacher thought it 
should be published. I remembered my weaker pa- 
pers too, but not so well. 

I thought then about my other teachers and 
whether | liked or disliked them. There were good 
lecturers among them, but I had to admit I couldn't 
remember anything they'd said. I only remembered a 
crack a favorite English teacher once pitched at me 
when I protested the chaos of the class. He said, 
“Kraft, is your mind so small you have to keep it 
neat?” And that’s what all those lectures came to. 
What I have left from all those college classes are the 
papers | wrote. 


have with me now what | did in school, and little 

of what I was told. That was a first principle I 
could use as a teacher. Ah, my carefully prepared lec- 
tures, useless. 

But I was still in trouble. Papers were what we did 
outside class. Lecture was what happened inside. 
Continue the papers, yes, but what do we do in class 
if not lecture? Discuss? Okay, but three fourths of 
my students won't discuss. I hadn't been a great dis- 
cusser myself. I rarely had the confidence to speak in 
those formal and frightening classes. 

One thing I had learned in my PhD studies was 
how to research, how to track down answers, even if 
they were other people’s. So when I was asked to 
teach a course called Teaching College English for 
graduate students, I decided to make that a forum for 
my search. Developmental psychologists seemed a 
splendid source of ideas. Psychology pursued an- 
swers objectively, using the scientific method. That 
appealed to me. | wanted the authority of science be- 
hind my conclusions. Carl Rogers, a humanistic psy- 
chologist, scotched my notions about objectivity and 
the scientific method. “Experience,” he wrote, “is, for 
me, the highest authority.” For Rogers tests and mea- 
surements—science—that supposedly proved some- 
thing never measured the important changes in peo- 
ple. He trusted only his “inner, nonintellectual sens- 
ing,” which told him about his success and failure as 
a therapist and teacher. That made sense to me. | 
always knew without tests how my students were do- 
ing. Every teacher who watches and listens carefully 
knows. If I could never prove what good teaching 
was, my sensing would give me good directions. | 
would test the conclusions of psychologists against 
my experience. ; . 

Rogers's experience told him what mine told me: “I 


have come to feel that the only learning which signifi- 
cantly influences behavior is self-discovered, self- 
appropriated learning. Such learning,...assimilated 
in experience, cannot be directly communicated to 
another.” My experience exactly. Since then I've been 
asking people these questions: “Think about what 
you know today. Did you learn it from being told? 
Or did you learn it from experience?” The answers 
always amount to, “Well, my dad told me lots of 
things. But I didn’t really learn them until I lived a 
while and found out Dad was right.” My dad and my 
teachers didn’t teach me. They guided me and con- 
firmed (or denied) what I learned from living. 

A sabbatical gave me a chance to hunt further. 
There were lots of others I could look to. I had heard 
their names all my life. John Dewey, Jean Piaget, 
Jerome Bruner. If these people confirmed my exper- 
ience, | would be satisfied. 

Though Dewey had gone out of favor, what I read 
of his always struck me hard. So I went to his origin- 
al great work, Democracy and Education, published 
in 1916. Dewey spoke confidently, dogmatically in 
fact, out of his experience. It was a posture I envied. 
He looked into the same gap I saw between learning 
and what so often goes on in schools. 

“There is a strong temptation,” Dewey wrote, “to 
assume that presenting subject matter in its perfected 
form provides a royal road to learning. What is more 
natural than to suppose that the immature can be 
saved time and energy, and be protected from need- 
less error, by commencing where competent inquir- 
ers have left off?” That, to Dewey, was the worst, yet 
most frequent error. “No matter how true what is 
learned to those who found it out and in whose ex- 
perience it functioned, there is nothing which makes 
it knowledge to the pupils. It might as well be some- 
thing about Mars.” 

I needed no more reassurance but began to find it 
everywhere. Jean Piaget demands that students 
“undertake authentic work instead of accepting pre- 
digested knowledge from outside.” Jerome Bruner 
points to the reasons students go along with their 
endless lecturers and fake it. “Telling children and 
then testing them on what they've been told inevitab- 
ly has the effect of producing bench-bound learners 
whose motivation for learning is likely to be extrinsic 
to the task at hand—pleasing the teacher, getting into 
college, artificially maintaining self-esteem.” Most 
universities continue down Dewey’s royal road. 
That's why my teachers were so little help to me. 

Faculty go on doing what they've always done— 
and blame the students when it fails. Piaget suggests 
that teachers should do some animal training, “since 
when that training fails the trainer is bound to accept 
that it’s his own fault, whereas in education failures 
are always attributed to the pupil.” 

Remember the bicycle? Tipping, scraping the 
thigh? How do we get some of that tipping, scraping, 


and riding experience into the classroom? Not by just 
sitting. In the journal College English, Vern Wagner 
of Wayne State University explained why students 
don’t learn to read and write in English classes. “In 
the classroom no reading and little writing take 
place....we only talk about reading and writing.” 
Carl Rogers put it simply: “Significant learning is ac- 
quired through doing.” 

Yet silence and passivity drift like fog through the 
classrooms and hallways of colleges. What students 
learn is to keep their mouths shut and let professors 
do their thing. A couple of my professors dimly un- 
derstood that. As a graduate student I once asked a 
favorite professor at the University of Washington 
when I should take my final exams. “Look,” he said, 
“get out of here as soon as possible. You won't learn 
anything until you do.” Now that I'm the professor, 
preparing the classes and writing the articles, I’m 
learning almost as fast as I learned to speak English. 
And that was before I started school. 

Dewey understood that too back in 1916. “Only in 
education, never in the life of farmer, physician, lab- 
oratory experimenter, does knowledge mean primar- 
ily a store of information aloof from doing.” Piaget 
echoes: “A truth is never truly assimilated except in- 
sofar as it has first been reconstituted or rediscovered 
by some activity,” which “may begin with physical 
motions” but grows to “the most completely interior- 
ized operations.” In discovery, Bruner says, the stu- 
dent learns how to learn more quickly and easily in 
the future, feels the excitement of learning and rushes 
to the next learning, remembers without memorizing. 


B« no real discovery and no learning take place 
unless the student is genuinely absorbed. He 
must feel a need to do and to know, and it cannot be 
for what Bruner calls extrinsic reasons, like passing 
courses, getting grades and degrees, or pleasing 
someone else. If such are his only purposes, then how 
to get high grades, degrees, and approval will be all 
he will permanently learn. A colleague told me of a 
student who supposedly learned all about punctua- 
tion and sentence structure in remedial English class. 
Next term, in a more advanced class, the student 
could no longer punctuate or structure sentences. 
When asked what had happened, he explained, “But I 
thought that stuff was for the bonehead class.” 
Piaget calls interest “that decisive factor.” No per- 
manent learning happens without it. The learning 
must touch the student, engage him in his concerns. 
So how can I get students interested in literature for 
its own qualities and use? What concerns of students 
can the grammar teacher tap? Carl Rogers focused 
this knotty problem for me: “A person learns signifi- 
cantly only those things which he perceives as being 
involved in the maintenance or enhancement of his 
own self.” Since most of us want to talk and write to 


ae ee 


people, even grammar maintains and enhances. 

Psychologist Abraham Maslow set up a beautiful 
scheme that explains what we are all after—his 
“hierarchy of human needs,” a list of everything peo- 
ple need to stay alive, prosper, and be happy. Basic 
needs must be fulfilled before people turn to higher 
considerations. Here, oversimplified some, is Mas- 
low’s hierarchy: 


(1) Physiological needs: food, clothing, shelter, self- 
preservation, sex. A continually hungry person will 
seek to feed himself. Other needs are pushed to the 
background. 

(2) Safety needs: Once physically comfortable, a 
person will try to protect himself from physical harm. 
Thus government, laws, etc. 

(3) Love needs: Once fed and safe, a person seeks 
love and belonging. 

(4) Esteem needs: Once fed, safe, and loved, a per- 
son needs to respect himself and be respected by 
others. 

(5) Self-actualization needs: Once the earlier needs 
are taken care of, a person seeks to know, to under- 
stand, to appreciate. And he seeks to realize his poten- 
tial. 


According to Maslow, fulfilling these needs is what 
interests us. And it takes a lifetime. Schools, especial- 
ly colleges, deal mostly with self-actualization. But 
we know hungry children will not learn to read and 
write. And the unloved and self-hating cannot lose 
themselves in literature. A college professor brings 
his subject to students who are at different stages of 
need. Younger students are feverishly interested in 
jobs and sex, love and self-esteem. Adults often make 
better students because they’ve had more time to 
satisfy first needs. 

A teacher can’t find jobs or lovers for his students. 
But he can support their job hunting and treat them 
lovingly. He can respect them. He can treat his sub- 
ject and arrange his class activity so that many needs 
are occasionally filled. He can boost self-esteem by 
starting his students on activities they can perform 
and then pointing to their successes. He can encour- 
age them to experiment without threat. He can en- 
courage cooperation, which earns them the respect 
and friendship of peers. No teacher can choose to ig- 
nore the range of student motivations that is part of 
what Piaget calls the laws of mental development. Ig- 
noring the laws dooms a teacher to only partial, 
sporadic success and much failure. Honoring the 
laws won't guarantee success. Teaching is like that. 

Not all motivation is personal; the group counts 
for a great deal too. There are critics who argue that 
learning together isn’t necessary and that perhaps 
classes should be done away with. Aside from the im- 
practicality of the suggestion, there are strong 
reasons for keeping classes. Though we learn much 
by ourselves, we all like to have other learners 
around. I did all the reading and writing for this 
essay alone, but it was stimulating to talk to others 


about it. | never would have learned to ski if I had 
gone to the mountain alone. 

“The traditional school,” says Piaget, “hardly of- 
fers scope for more than one type of social relation- 
ship: the action of the teacher upon the pupil.... The 
new methods of education, on the other hand, have 
allotted an essential place to the social life that devel- 
ops among students. As early as the first experiments 
of Dewey...the students were free to work with one 
another, to collaborate in intellectual research as 
much as in the establishing of a moral discipline; this 
teamwork and self-government have become essen- 
tial ingredients of active school practice.” 

As long as the individuals aren't lost in the bunch, 
bunching learners in classes may be the best part of 
the traditional school—but only if the groups have a 
chance to know each other and work together and 
the teacher can attend to individual needs too. 

In the last year, I've been incorporating these prin- 
ciples into my English classes. 

@ I've cut the lectures. My talk can guide and sup- 
port. It can awaken and enlighten. It cannot teach. 
When I talk | try to keep it under 12 minutes and 
never let it go longer than 20. Psychologists say peo- 
ple stop listening after that. I don’t try to cover 
everything anymore. When | did I always found | 
was the only one for whom it was covered. When I 
have something to say to students that could be espe- 
cially useful, I write it. In that form they can use it in 
their activities, much as | have drawn on Dewey, 
Piaget, and others. 

e | arrange for my students to do things, in and 
out of class. Since I'm an English teacher, | require 
that they read and write constantly. | don’t judge all 
their writing because if I do they resort to pleasing me 
rather than trying to discover for themselves. 

e I start students working on questions that touch 
their current interests. I can’t motivate by appealing 
to future needs and concerns. People resist prophets. 
When my students read Wuthering Heights, I ask 
them why Kathy would fall in love with someone like 
Heathcliff. This leads them to examining character. 
The more advanced the students, the more naturally 
they lead themselves to literary history, mythic criti- 
cism, and other sophisticated literary matters. | 
found such matters fascinating (sometimes) as a grad- 
uate student, but not earlier. 

e Students like to work together for support and 
friendship, so 1 ask small groups to write about ques- 
tions like the one above and to read and talk to one 
another about findings and questions. Often they 
bring those questions to me and seem genuinely inter- 
ested in my answers. Out of these inquiries they write 
finished papers, which are graded. 

Planning and organizing all this has been demand- 
ing. It was easier to lecture, because | love to talk. 


IMPROVING TEACHING GRANTS 


Deadline for consideration this 
term is October 16th, 1978. In- 
formation and application forms 
are available from the office, 
phone locals 397 or 695. 


WORKSHOP 


Leadership In The Classroom 


October 21st, 1978. Fee: $15.00 
9:30 - 4:30 


THANKS: 


We appreciate the comments we re 
ceived on our last newsletter. 
Keep them coming! 


But students say they like these workshop classes, 


: : : . , FORD BUTTON FOR PHI DELTA KAPPAN 
and now | am convinced their learning will last.» 


“You'll find ‘Teaching Methods 
That Never Fail’ under fiction.” 


